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I have  been  asked  to  suggest  the  names  of  a few  hybrid 
rhododendrons  that  persons  who  plan  to  establish  a 
rhododendron  garden  will  find  well  worth  considering.  It 
is  only  natural  that  a beginner  should  have  hut  little  knowl- 
edge as  to  just  which  are  really  worthwhile  rhododendrons 
and  I hope  that  the  information  which  I am  giving  here 
will  prove  helpful  to  them.  Let  me  say  that  there  are  a 
good  many  varieties  of  good  rhododendrons  to  be  obtained 
in  Seattle  and  other  near-hy  nurseries.  First  of  all  the 
beginner  should  look  for  good  husky  plants  of  proven 
hardiness  to  start  with.  Later  on  new  and  more  delicate 
varieties  may  he  added.  The  old  plants  when  established 
will  afford  shelter,  protection  and  a good  background  foi 
these  more  delicate  and  slow  growing  ones.  They  also  givt 
the  beginner  a little  valuable  experience  and  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  if  his  soil  and  location  are  suitable  for  success- 
ful rhododendron  growing. 

Most  everyone  knows  about  Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl, 
which  is  the  most  common  of  the  big  flowering  varieties. 
It  is  fine  when  well  grown  in  the  right  place.  It  fades 
badly  in  sunny  or  windy  places.  The  variety,  Alice,  much 
like  Pink  Pearl,  is  a deeper  pink  and  holds  its  color  better. 
Mother  of  Pearl,  a new  sport  from  Pink  Pearl,  with  snow- 
white  flowers,  has  much  finer  bloom  in  every  way,  hut 
this  variety  is  new  and  still  quite  scarce.  Gomer  Watercr 
is  a fine  late-blooming  variety  and  almost  pure  white. 
It  starts  to  open  after  Pink  Pearl  has  finished  its  bloom. 
It  does  not  grow  as  tall  as  Pink  Pearl  hut  is  much  hardier 
and  holds  its  foliage  better.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  big 
blooming  varieties  to  be  had  in  Seattle  nurseries  at  present. 


Rosa  Mundi  is  another  fine  low-growing  variety,  blooming 
in  late  February  or  early  March.  It  bears  pale  pink  ruffled 
flowers.  It  is  hardy  and  an  easy  doer. 

Britannia  is  a fine  clear  red,  free  from  the  purple  tints 
that  spoil  most  of  the  old  red  varieties.  Unknown  Warrior 
is  a soft,  pleasing  red  to  plant  with  it.  It  blooms  five 
or  six  weeks  earlier  than  Britannia.  A few  of  Seattle’s 
nurseries  have  these  but  not  in  any  quantity. 

My  choice  of  a few  hybrids  to  start  with  which  can  be 
haJ  ai  Seatile  nurseries  and  at  reasonable  prices  is  Britan- 
nia, Gomer  Waterer,  Unknown  Warrior,  Pink  Pearl,  Alice, 
Cynthia,  Fastuosum,  FI.  pi.,  Album  Elegans  (tall  grower). 
There  are  others  to  be  had  at  the  nurseries  but  these  will 
give  one  a good,  real  start.  Others  may  he  purchased  as 
they  are  seen  in  bloom  and  information  obtained  concern- 
ing them. 

One  cannot  go  very  deep  into  rhododendrons  by  reading 
a pamphlet  or  one  or  two  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject. 
There  are  a number  of  good  books  on  rhododendrons,  some 
that  weigh  as  much  as  twenty  pounds  and  which  have 
required  close  to  a lifetime  to  prepare.  There  are  several 
small  hooks  on  rhododendrons  in  the  Seattle  public  library 
which  are  well  worth  reading  and  studying.  Plants  may 
he  studied  and  much  interesting  information  obtained  at 
the  Arboretum  which  already  has  a collection  of  rhodo- 
dendrons. 

A few  notes  concerning  some  of  the  newer  hybrids 
growing  in  Seattle  which  have  come  from  England  and 
Holland  during  recent  years  will  he  of  interest.  The 
Campylocarpum  hybrids  appeared  just  a few  years  ago 
and  are  fast  coming  into  cultivation.  They  give  us  all 
of  the  yellow  primrose  and  apricot  shades  which  we  had 
been  lacking  in  rhododendrons.  The  blooms  are  waxy  and 
of  good  substance  and  fine  keeping  qualities.  The  hushes 
are  low  growing  and  spreading  and  with  leaves  short  and 
round  make  a very  neat  plant  at  all  seasons.  Both  from 


the  standpoint  of  color  of  bloom  and  the  general  habits 
of  the  plants  they  are  most  suitable  for  planting  about 
the  small  brick  houses  which  are  now  so  very  popular. 
They  are  hardy  and  easy  growing  and  really  something 
very  worth  while. 

The  Cinnabarinum  hybrids  are  also  quite  in  evidence  and 
give  us  another  class  which  I am  sure  will  appeal  to  those 
in  search  of  fine  rhododendrons.  Long  foxglove-like  blooms 
are  characteristic  of  this  class.  The  Maddenii  x Cinnabari- 
num hybrids  give  us  much  larger  blooms,  softer  colors  and 
flowers  which  are  fragrant.  Named  hybrids  are  of  course 
still  very  scarce,  even  in  England,  so  it  will  be  a few  more 
years  most  likely  before  they  are  available  here. 

In  the  Discolor  and  Aurieulatum  hybrids  we  surely  have 
something  to  look  forward  to,  especially  for  woodland  and 
big  border  displays.  The  foliage  is  beautiful  and  they 
bloom  in  July  and  August,  when  there  are  few  shrubs 
blooming  in  this  country’  and  hardly  any  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  That  is  the  time  when  the  tourists  come  to 
the  Northwest  and  we  should,  in  time,  plan  to  have  these 
splendid  shrubs  in  full  bloom  to  greet  them  when  they  visit 
us.  They  will  certainly  not  forget  the  sight  after  long 
drives  along  bare  roadsides  en  route  to  the  Northwest. 

The  Discolors  and  Aurieulatum  species  are  fine  plants 
also  and  should  be  grown  in  big  gardens  and  woodland 
places.  The  species  do  not  bloom  well  until  they  reach  a 
good  size  and  that  often  takes  many  years,  but  the  named 
hybrids  will  bloom  in  a short  time  and  are  much  better 
garden  plants.  Some  of  the  finest  new  hybrids  which  have 
captured  the  most  prizes  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  the  Rhododendron  Association  held 
in  London  the  last  few  years  are  Loderi,  especially  variety 
King  George.  It  makes  a truss  eighteen  inches  long  and 
a foot  through  with  bells  six  to  eight  inches  across,  which 
of  course  is  quite  large.  But  the  flowers  are  not  coarse 
or  clumsy  looking,  as  are  so  many  big  flowers.  The  plants 
have  big  leaves,  the  blooms  of  fine  shape  and  of  a delicate, 
creamy  white  color.  It  is  not  a plant  for  the  beginner. 
It  needs  shelter  and  protection  from  wind  and  requires 
many  years  before  it  blooms  well.  It  makes  few  branches, 
so  that  it  does  not  propagate  rapidly  and  will  be  quite 
scarce  for  a long  time. 

Pink  Diamond  is  another  variety  of  Loderi.  Earl  of  Ath- 
lone  has  taken  the  prize  for  the  best  red  a number  of  times, 
and  sometimes  for  the  best  of  all  hybrids.  It  is  a fine 
bloom.  Loder’s  White  is  a very  pleasing  bloom,  delicately 
ruffled  at  the  edges,  with  just  a little  tint  of  pink  on  the 
beeds.  It  makes  bells  five  to  six  inches  across  and  is  a 
good  bloomer.  Beauty  of  Littleworth  has  a very  large 
bloom  and  about  the  finest  foliage  of  the  big  blooming 
hybrids.  It  is  easy  to  grow,  real  hardy  and  a splendid 
plant. 

One  of  the  showiest  big  blooming  varieties  is  Lady  Stuart 


of  Wortley,  a very  deep  rich,  glowing  pink.  About  the 
most  delicate  shade  I have  seen  in  a rhododendron  is 
Mrs.  Philip  Martineau,  especially  when  grown  inside  or 
in  a well  shaded  place.  It  is  a delicate  pale  pink  with 
very  clear,  pale  yellow  shading,  and  fine  pointed  truss  of 
good  size. 

The  Campylocarpum  hybrids  include  Souvenir  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Slocock,  with  flowers  of  clear  primrose;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Slocock,  pale  apricot  shaded  pink  and  yellow.  This  is  a 
good  plant  and  an  easy  grower.  Others  of  these  hybrids  are 
Goldsworth  Yellow,  Lady  Primrose  (lemon  yellow),  But- 
terfly (pale  lemon),  Unique  (pale  yellow),  Margaret  Bean 
(yellow,  fringed  pink).  There  are  many  more  of  these  in 
the  shades  mentioned,  all  fine,  low-growing  plants,  very 
hardy  and  easy  growing,  but  not  fast  growers.  For  the 
latter  reason  they,  too,  will  be  scarce  for  some  years  to 
come. 

There  are  a number  of  new  crosses  of  the  Pink  Pearl 
type.  Betty  Wormall  is,  I think,  far  ahead  of  Pink  Pearl. 
Others  are  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Leak,  Fagget- 
ter’s  Favorite,  Mrs.  Furnival,  Madame  Fr.  J.  Chauvin.  All 
have  fine  big  blooms  of  delicate  shades  of  pink  and  blush. 
Purple  Splendor  is  a deep,  rich  purple  with  a black  spot 
and  is  a very  free  bloomer.  These  and  many  other  fine 
rhododendrons  are  growing  in  Seattle  gardens  and  the 
gardeners  who  are  growing  them  will,  I am  sure,  keep 
getting  other  fine  ones  as  soon  as  they  are  available,  so 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Seattle  and  its  neighbor- 
hood will  ha\e  a really  fine  collection  of  the  best  of  the 
hybrids. 

i 

STORM  DAMAGE  AT  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM 

In  the  great  Atlantic  Coast  storm  of  September  21st 
approximately  1,500  trees  at  Arnold  Arboretum  were  “either 
uprooted,  broken  off,  or  their  tops  so  badly  damaged  that 
they  will  have  to  be  removed.”  The  quotation  is  from  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Arboretum  telling  of  the  loss  and 
damage  as  a result  of  the  storm.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
plete w'reck  of  1,500  trees,  many  others  were  badly  damaged 
hut  it  is  believed  that  they  can  he  saved  by  judicious 
pruning.  The  losses  include  some  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
trees  in  the  Arboretum  as  well  as  some  of  the  rarest  ones. 
Included  in  the  losses  were  century-old  hemlocks,  large 
pines,  firs  and  spruce,  poplars  and  oaks. 

According  to  Mr.  Edw'ard  Merrill,  director  of  the  Arbo- 
retum, “this  is  the  greatest  single  catastrophe  that  has 
happened  to  the  plantings  in  Arnold  Arboretum  since  its 
establishment  in  1872.  It  will  take  many  years  to  repair 
the  damage,  for  in  many  cases  old,  mature  trees  must  he 
replaced  by  young  ones.” 

Dr.  Merrill  says  that  he  spent  twenty-two  years  in  the 
Philippines,  a region  noted  for  its  numerous  destructive 
typhoons,  yet  in  this  entire  period  he  actually  experienced 


higher  wind  velocities  only  two  or  three  times.  While  the 
rainfall  was  relatively  light  in  Boston  Dr.  Merrill  says 
that  the  wind  velocity  at  times  reached  ninety  miles  an  hour. 

AZALEAS  AND  ACID  SOIL 

(From  the  Encltsh  Gardener’s  Chronicle^ 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  azaleas  will  grow  in  an 
acid  soil.  In  a recent  American  investigation  a survey  was 
made  of  the  soils  in  which  azaleas  grew.  It  was  found 
that  azaleas  could  tolerate  very  acid  soils  and  could  also 
live  in  slightly  alkaline  soils,  but  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  soils  were  of  medium  acidity.  In  making  this  census  it 
was  noted  that  azaleas  growing  on  neutral  or  alkaline  soils 
were  poor  anaemic  things.  A series  of  experiments  was 
therefore  set  up  to  investigate  just  what  degree  of  acidity 
produced  thrifty  plants. 

A natural  azalea  soil  was  adjusted  to  various  levels  of 
acidity  or  alkalinity  by  the  use  of  acid  or  lime.  The  plants 
reacted  very  differently  to  their  several  environments.  Those 
in  the  very  acid  soils  grew  slowly.  The  stems  and  inter- 
nodes were  short,  the  leaves  dark  green.  The  bushes  had  a 
neat  habit  and  flowered  normally.  In  the  soil  of  medium 
acidity,  growth  was  more  rapid,  the  whorls  spaced  more 
widely  apart  and  the  leaves  a lighter  green.  The  plants 
were  larger  and  more  open  than  those  in  the  strongly 
acid  soil  but  not  ungainly.  The  slightly  acid  soil  produced 
lax,  sprawling  fellows  with  elongated  branches. 

With  a change  from  slight  acidity  to  slight  alkalinity 
came  a transformation.  Vigor  was  replaced  by  frailty;  a 
rich  mantle  of  foliage  by  a thin  sere  covering.  The  leaves 
exhibited  signs  of  chlorosis,  the  flowers  were  few  and  far 
between.  Here  wras  a clear  case  that  “one  man’s  food  is 
another  man’s  poison.”  The  “sweetening”  of  the  natural 
acid  soil  by  the  addition  of  lime,  instead  of  being  beneficial 
as  it  would  have  been  to  a large  number  of  plants,  was 
not  even  tolerated  by  the  acidulous  azalea. 

Soil  acidity  is  not  the  only  factor  which  is  of  importance 
for  the  successful  growth  of  azaleas.  They  are  a greedy 
race;  they  want  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  They 
like  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  abhor  a poorly  drained 
soil.  A high  water  table  and  poor  aeration  spell  disaster, 
and  so  does  a summer  drought.  Both  conditions  lead  to 
a stunted  growth  and  chlorotic  leaves.  Where  the  moisture 
is  plentiful  azaleas  respond  to  both  organic  and  inorganic 
fertilizers. 

On  the  findings  of  these  researches  anyone  who  possesses 
even  a slightly  acid  soil  may  cultivate  the  many-hued 
azaleas  whether  they  be  “a  very  rapture  of  white,  a wedlock 
of  silence  and  light”,  or  more  brazen  in  their  color.  If 
we  prefer  them  “neat  but  not  gaudy”  in  their  habit  we 
can  plant  them  in  very  acid  soils.  Such  soils  are  not  com- 
mon in  England  so  recourse  to  the  use  of  acidic  solutions 
may  be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  in  the 
new  complete  fertilizers  which  contain  no  lime  a two-edged 


weapon.  The  fertilizers  w;ill  give  increased  growth  and 
vigor;  the  acidification  produced  by  their  use  will  restrain 
too  much  exuberance.  It  is  as  if  they  had  been  given  at 
one  and  the  same  time  both  sides  of  the  mushroom  which 
had  such  opposite  effects  on  Alice’s  height  when  she  ate 
it  in  Wonderland. 

i 

ARBORETUM  NEWS 

October  9th  the  Arboretum  Foundation  sponsored  its 
first  Sunday  walk  through  the  Arboretum  grounds.  More 
than  one  hundred  sixty  persons,  including  Dr.  E.  Weldon 
Young,  president  of  the  Foundation,  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Langlie,  Dean  Winkenwerder,  director  of  the  Arboretum, 
and  members  of  the  Park  Board,  took  part  in  the  walk. 

i 

The  West  Side  Women’s  Improvement  Club  has  con- 
tributed $100  for  a rhododendron  planting  in  Rhododen- 
dron Glen  and  the  Garden  Department  of  the  Kirkland 
Women’s  Club  will  sponsor  a $25  planting. 

The  annual  Spring  Primrose  Show  of  the  Lake  Wash- 
ington Garden  Club  has  been  a most  outstanding  garden 
event  in  Seattle  for  a number  of  years.  The  1939  show 
promises  to  be  the  gem  of  them  all.  It  will  be  held  in 
the  lovely  garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Palmer..  rv  .‘.V-  , . 

Several  thousand  primroses  contributed  by  th’d  members 
of  the  club  have  already  been  planted  and  many  more 
will  be  exhibited.  A small  admission  fee  will  be  charged 
the  public 'and  the  receipts  will  go  to  the  Arboretum. 

i 

The  Arboretum  Foundation  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
induce  the  very  capable  and  energetic  Mrs.  Donald  Graham 
to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  membership  committee, 
which  makes  it  a foregone  conclusion  that  there  will  be  a 
very  material  increase  in  the  Foundation’s  membership 
within  a very  short  time.  To  Mrs.  Graham  goes  the  well 
deserved  credit  for  much  of  the  splendid  success  of  the 
Highlands  garden  tour  last  summer,  which  proved  a very 
profitable  undertaking  for  the  treasury  of  the  Arboretum 
Foundation.  ^ 

Frederick  Leissler,  assistant  to  Director  Winkenwerder, 
reports,  among  other  things:  Practically  all  of  the  rough 
grading  of  Azalea  Way  has  been  completed.  Fall  prop- 
agation of  conifer  evergreens  is  well  under  way.  A very 
capable  nurseryman,  Mr.  Max  Weiler,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  greenhouse  and  propagation  work.  Close  to 
seven  hundred  species  and  varieties  of  plants  have  been 
added  to  the  nursery  collection  during  the  past  two  months. 
They  include  a number  of  alpine  species. 

Mr.  Leissler  says  it  would  be  most  helpful  at  this  time 
if  friends  of  the  Arboretum  who  have  out-of-the-ordinary 
conifers  would  bring  cuttings  to  the  Arboretum  greenhouse 
for  propagation  purposes. 
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